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TWO POEMS 


PETERKIN 


ETERKIN! No wisdom of our life accord 
Solution of the puzzle scheme 

Which in this esoteric dream 

Withholds and grants rewards 


Nor how it is that some who watch the rule 


Have little but misfortune, while 


Some who forget the rules beguil 
Fortune: al how the fools 
Che selfish, the evil gather love and gold; 


id how the tender and the generous 


Fall from lif tree, inglorious, 

| ike SsOng-D IS 1n the cold: 

How those v haste to serve, to point the way, 
Themselves are rarely helped or served, 
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But give and vanish unobserved, 
Empty of visible pay. 

These are the play-souls, angels of thi 
The single € yed, who wate h, retrievé . 
Who think not, doubt not, but belies 
These are the souls who clear 

The way for other souls to meet, the h 
Whe find for hunting souls the pri 
They seek, that they may realiz: 
Themselves by widening bounds 

Of contacts; who as spiritual entreprens 
Bring someone to another, which 
Results in friends till life is rich 

With richness that endures. 

This was your part in life, your part wit 
Who brought me first to Peyton wh 

I was bewildered, and who knew th: 


| needed you were the key 


To the prison which enclosed me. Wall 
Whatever fortune or success 

Came to me then, or happiness 
Through you was brought abo 


Then you departed from my life, cont 
To help another with your love 
Upon your way—a carrier-dove 


An angel heaven-sent, 








edgar Lee Masti 


Destine 1 fear, to perish soon: W ho og 
No thought to self, to life ahead 
| 


Reckless of worldly hopes or brea 


And reckl yf the grave 


Where di ou go? What did life bring you to? 
ut now, yea ast, when questions prod 


My creed of Heaven and of God 
S 





lor 1f sot nn God proven throug 1 the 
Seeing a star, my hope surveys 
Your hea iS prov f, which over-weigh 


lhe test th and sky 


| ill t al 

At the « t the stars, 

In the darkness of deep midnights comet-scarred, 
Where the burning worlds are ending with their wars 
| the Dia r eternity tne col 

Jt the s paces sta 7, | V 

1 will wra] y cloak about me, be consoled 

\\ th th tn rhit r your appearance soon O! late 


When th ted flaw from plan ong extinct 


Blows abou y spot of sentry slant and thin 
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I shall fold my arms and wait my hope to win 

If the flare of worlds that brighten and go out 
Blind my watchfulness a moment, I will stand 

If dark shapes of vastness bellow in a rout, 

While the wolf winds slink in terror, cry and whine, 
Yet the undeserted post shall still be mine, 

For it’s then, perhaps, that I shall take your han 


Oh, I had such love, such honor and such faith 

All to give in life—to give them how I strove! 

And it must be I shall give them after death, 

When the sentryship is ended of my lov: 

When I find you. I shall find you if I kee; 

Still the lonely place for watching, if 1 wak 

Heavy eyelids, all too weary, lest they sleey 

I will feed my hope with visions for your sak 

I will stand despite the blackness and the storm, 

Gloved with hope and cloaked with wonder brave 
warm. 

For in life | was the watchman—then is what 

Further watching and more waiting after eart 

All is vanished down and ended and forgot? 

What at last, if in my heart’s despair and deart} 

There’s a stir of one approaching, as I planned; 

And a voice at last that makes the silence starre 

You have found me and approved me—with your ha 

I will stand guard. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN POEMS 


SOUNDS 


Chere is a sound of going 
in the tops of the mulberry trees, 
The sound of a last breath. 


In the cottonwoods also 
es 


And the willow-leafed poplars, 


That a week ago were flame-pointed 
I 


\ sound as of bent blades clashing rustily 


[here is a nd of going in the chamise 
he sound of a besom sweeping, sweeping 


} 


\ sound of unconsidered things 
urrying to brief corners of oblivion. 

2uTt Wit le spruce trees 1t 1S not so, 

Nor with the balsam firs by the water borders 


4 staying sound, 


As of roots that strain but loose not 
Krom th crevices. 
| will go up to the evergreen pines, 


lo the blue spruces around Eagle Rock 


yself with the sound of the star-built firs. 
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CALLER OF BUFFAL( 


Whenever the summer-singed plain 
Past my car window, 

Heave and fall like the flanks of trail-weary catt 
When the round-backed hills go shoulderin; 





To drink of the western rivers, 

And dust, like ceremonial smoke, 
Goes up from the long-dried wallow 
Then I remember the Caller of Buffa 


Then I think I see him, 

Head-feathers slant in the wind, 

Shaking his medicine robe 

Krom the buttes of Republic an Rive 

At Pawnee bluffs 

Offering sacred smoke to the Great White Butta 
Then at dawn, between jiggling curtains, I wal 


lo the star keen note of his deer-shi 


O Caller of Buffal: 
Hunt no more on the ancient tra 

Pale and emptied of going as a cast sna 

Come into my mind and hunt the her thoug] 
The White Buffalo 

Of the much desired places. 

Come with your medicine-makin 

O Caller of Buffalo! 














RIO ABAJO 


In Rio Abajo ghosts walk, 

\t Socorrs | Saw them, 

Three and twenty brown gowns, rope-girt and sandalled 
By old Isleta ford, 

Dx 


\rmor-rust on their satin sleeves, 


isco de Coronado with his Spanish gentlemen 





\rrow-slits in their leathern greay 


Rode all vn the cotton fields 


Vii v 1 War-aqrum nul 

LD) n ti bel W Re C 

\ eaked thie ad wheeled Carreta it 
Whose Ssingie ¢ ttering cand shi 


Where La Conquistadora rode 


| ( old pa 
Ince by t agi an’s ruined arcn 
Music its walls absorbed gave back again 
As in th sk guitars were playing 
Ar 1 ¢ I tampe | adobe floc 
he da swaying 
) \ i 


Where late the twinkling monstrance pas 
Vhid gold more lucent than its 
I 


1S ava 
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LITANY FOR NEW MEXICO 
Bless God for the day 


Bless Him for the wide clear-flowin 

New Mexico morning, ’ 
Poured round the shadow pools, 

Gilt on the cumbres. 


Bless Him for the nooning, 

When the white thunderheads with sails full bow 

Sleep on the three wind rivers. 

Bless God and praise Him } 
For the west-sloping hour of siesta 

Under domed cottonwoods, 


That in a rainless land make ever the 


Bless Him for the evening; 

For the releasing cool hands of the w 

On the flushed headlands; 

For the lilac and larkspur veils 

Let down by the mothering mountai: 
Between the work that fails and the 

Bless Him for home-coming sounds 

The window-shine on the loma, 

For the welcoming flame and the savory s1 


And the snuggling cry of the childre? 


Bless God for the night! 


| 120) 





Mary Austin 


Bless Him for the keen curled sickle that reaps 


rhe saffron meadows of the sun’s late sowing; 


For the fu s] ape | globe or wonder, 


Pacing the eastern ranges. 


Oh, bless Him more than all 


Kor the ever-recurrent orb that emerges 


Between the light that goes and earth’s oncoming 
> 4 , 
B ess Hin Tol shared sleep, 
1 > l ’ » 
For the ! ght s heaiing fountain, 
| . tl ' ible co k i warning 
Phe al . from dreams to the pasture morning 
1D 
Bless G I awnin 
I t ecting 


Kor the hills resounding 
Clarior to the sun’s relucer 


Bless God and praise Him 
With ex ling thanksgiving 


For His gift of the day and the night! 
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TWO POEMS 
LAMENT FOR GLASGERIO?> 


The lovely body of the dead, 

Wherein he laid him down to rest, 
ls shrunken to corruption’s thread; 
The blood which delicately dressed 
The flying bone, the sighing breast, 
One with nothingness is mad 


The darling garment is outw 

Its fabric nourishes the moth 
The silk wherein his soul was bo 
Woven of flesh and spirit botl 

Is crumpled to a pitiful cloth 


His soul lies naked and forlo 


So one that walks within the a 
Who loves the ghost below the 
Rejoices fervently to weal 

A body shaken and unsoun 

A brow divided by a woun 

4 throat encircled by a can 


Shall I go warm above the cold 


Wherein he sleeps without a sn 
Or shred of beauty left to fol 


\bout the poor soul’s soliti 


oO 





s} ing dust of my h a 


me wither and grow old 


the shutter of the 


trained to strip the hu 


rything I truly | 


time remains to ta 
pulp, the seven pip 
is happy without ha 


} 


velation at its lip 


a bloss ym frat 
ast minute and no mol 


alone shall eat of 
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NEW YORK SKYLINI 


The stony spears of this army 

go black into the sky; 

the clouds are split by spear-head 
and the thin horizon is broker 


This phalanx is stone and iron 
moving with thunder against the sun 


A murmur of voices floats on the wat 


the ships swing on the tide 

and with a long slow sigh 

the sea takes them on its breast 
The wind goes by heavy with rain 
sweeping to the city. 


The tread of the phalanx resounds from afai 
the water is not shaken. 


There are enemies for this arm) 
there is a dry-rot at its core; 
there is a worm that splits ston 
and gnaws it to dust, 

rusting steel also. 


And the outposts shudder 
looking on the sky. 
They hear from afar 
the low sigh of the sea 


n 7 
Ld 


while 


nevet 





ing the wharves, 
| 


the sky broods, 


stirring with cloud 


ittle time only 


urmur of voices 


ver the water 
es on the win 


ia and Argos whi 


— 


the wide unsha 


voices mingling 


1e sounding sea-wra 


t 
rmy treads a ston\ 


the brown wet 
spears are plante 1 1n 


1 


urls the worm. 


and iron crumble 


the wharves cracl 


faces of men wrinkle 


limbs are bent. 
sky broods 
+11] 


S 


water, 


1 . | 
the armies are sunken 


wet brown earth. 


now? 
{ ‘ 





spears cast no sha LOW 
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LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, 

Son of old Spain by a farm-hand! 

Dusty, scented, individual 

No other like him has been or shall be aga 
In the kaleidoscope of America, 

That fits together into new forms 

Bits of old lands and ancient cultures an 


Los Angeles, 

Whose pulses beat to rhythms of jaz 
Hot-blooded, eager, ineffectual, 

His gay Hidalgo pride spoiled by the grey bloo 


Los Angeles, 

\ city of houses spilled out upon the sag lad hi 
Hills that are broken out with houses like a rasl 
Adobe houses with Italian loggias and Spanish pati 
And fountained gardens copied from Proven 


Houses painted blue and red and violet 
With roofs that prance against a sky like lapis-laz 
Tiled like pagodas and more particolor 

Than was Egyptian Joseph’s coat. 

Curious doorways shaded from the sun 

By awnings copied from the tents of Teheran 
And held away with spears from Africa 

Houses that spill their garden-steps down terra 
And pour a flood of blossom after. 


[122] 
L49j-—J 
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Breaking the vials of the whole world’s wealth 

On her barbarian feet, binding her brows with roses 

She who is brazen and beautiful, scented and soulless, 

Bawdy enchantress more potent than Circ: 

Than Lamia more fair; 

Poets and painters chained like dancing bears for h 
service, 

And Art, the Divine One, the goddess, enslaved by he 
captains, 

Toiling like Samson, the mock of the mob 


This is Los Angeles, 


In the names of whose streets castan¢ 
Bastard of Beauty Utility-ravished, 
City of angels and harlots and dreams! 


VENICI 


Here in this island of repos 

Where water flows 

Among the ivory palaces, | hear 

The lapping on the porphyry and ver 

I felt the old encellared cold that crept 
Along the tessellated floor. 

Somewhere a languid unseen oat 
Wept, and was still, and wept 


L134] 


MIRAGE 


She lives by the Sea, 
With the rain at her door 
And her ears never free 


From the gray surf’s roar 


| he win 1 turns strong 


se 
And shrieks like a ghost 


All night long 

By her damp gate-post. 
Sut sea-gray is sage-gray 
With chaparral showing, 
And frost-white rain-spra\ 


Is dry sand blowing! 


It’s greasewood heat 
Makes her kettle hot, 
And she smells mesquit 
Where the sea grasses 


There’s a gray hawk’s fligh 


In the gull’s slow turning, 


And the sea in her sigh 


vil 


Is the desert burning. 


1354 


+ 


an 
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TWO POEMS 
EMILY BRONTI 
“The Wild Deer Browse Above Her B 


Your life moved clean 

Within hard walls 

Of stillness and despair 

It suffered stone to compass it 


An adamantine lair. 


Infrequent nights 

In solitude, 

You sat in echoing rooms, 

And drew your desperate pained thoughts 


From out their catacombs. 


To set them 

To a music chill 

Your spirit split its bat 

Rose, on its evening-open: win 


To the enkindling stars. 


Your slender thre ad 
Outdistanced you, 

Broke your ecstatic breath 
Your body worn to brightness 
You gave in unto death 


1136] 
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TWO POEMS 
CROWS 


Crows that stand on the tops of pines 
And flap their wings in the face of the sun 
These have life and fling it to the wir 
These have life that is never don 


Great black crows on the tops of pines, 
Flapping their wings at the golden sun 
These will stand on the tops of pines, 
And flap their wings till time is do: 


For life is not a garment to be kept for best, 

And washed with care lest its colors run 

Life should be flapped from the tops of days 

Like the wings of crows, in the fa f the sur 


GROUND 


[ am a man who looks on fields 

Woven of flowers with spring birds calling 
And sees them sere on a leaden day, 

The flowers crumbled and gray snow fall 


1 am a man who looks on fields 
After the harvest, with no leaf growing 
And sees them lush in the April 


The grass green-dazzled and violets blow 


[138] 














E. 


Clark Stillman 





Over the fields sweep spring and fall 


Life and death in a whirling rout; 

Only the ground is sane forever 

It never goes flaring, it never burns out. 

KE. Clark Stillman 
LIKE KILDEERS CRYING 

Tonight I lost my heart’s whole sense of you 
I could not find you any way I turned 
Even y wift impetuous words, that burned 
Into my nd, were cold and palely blue 
With leath that any frail words meet 








ment too profound for them. 
Che dusk was velvet, bending on a stem 


Like a crushed flower soft and April-sweet. 


When suddenly, out where half-lights edge grey air, 


\ kilde d from a glassy pon 
Seekin shadows of the fleld beyond, 


Flying a ‘ying with a wild despair 


[ lost 4 hen. My thoughts like kildeers flew 





pond where day 
‘Brg 
treir ionely cryin 


_ 


d nothing save 


And not! mattered—neither love nor you. 
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THE NESTING MIND 


INDETERMINATE RO 


So this snow-quiet sand 

Under the moonlight 

Is our indeterminate road, 
Dune following dune; night 
Following night; load 

Shifted from shoulder to should 
Days we sleep bolder 

For deep lassitude, 

Rudely awakened by 

Colder winds lifting, 

Sands drifting. 

Then onward into the white 
Stained far-lit night 
Ingrained with stars, 
| 


Older, hand without hand 
\\ e vo over 
The snow-quiet sand. 
rHE PATH OF GL 


Here then they come, 

The bright-eyed dead, 

Led by the wind down-hill. 
Their draperies 


laming gold and re 
















*( slor 7 clot VY, glory unto death @ 


Che long t 


last lingering breath. 
\fterwards silence over the stones 
And the hushed crumbling of bones. 
Dust unto dust 

Retur net an ber flames 


Phi wintry sunset on their names 


Dark tree, | am here again tonight 


Here with hands empty as before; 


To Heaven’s delight 


Not yet to my breast the white bird 
With iridescent wing, my breast bare, 
And for my only cloak the dark han 


sreast and hands empty, not to pray, 
I ce again under your passionate shade 


Woh a now with the decision made 


r tive oor 1S closed, | bear no Yl 
have given my gift at another gate; 


lark summons I need 
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Yet I am come again tonight, 

O dark tree!—why must I returt 

To the shadows where the sym! burt 
In full moonlight? 


The bird is free, great tree, 

Is to stand forever in your sha 
ais 

ata 


The door closed that wou 


The bird lost. 


And this I have gained for that forsook, 
Breast and hand empty to touch and kn 
Every bright bird and let it go, 

And this I took. 


THE BLACK SWA)D 


Here is the high noon like the lumir is nl 
No stirring in the leav es, the speared g 

Pointed against the foot that would trespas 
Upon the lake which has encompass ight 


Forever dark, fern-patterned at the edge, 
With burning heart consuming the fixed sur 
Or the poised moon, though never a ripple 
Over the calm-browed water to the sedge 


Across this mirror sculpturesque a swat 
Moves without motion, centered, lic nt-ens 


[142] 








Sings until death, black swan on swan of gold: 


3urns like a phoenix in the furious dawn: 


Heraldic song; the burning chariots rise, 

Che trees famboyant march the kindled mountain, 
The cauldron lake bursts into fiery fountain 
Spraying the hills, emblazoning the skies. 
A cinder swan one moment at the height 
Of the abandoned fountain lays her wings 
Over its blaze, and there celestial sings. 


TI 


1e fountain dies, the lake consumes its light. 


MOONRISI 


Here at earth’s heart the miracle is near: 

Of heights past drive of limbs, of scimitar 
Bright cliffs the mind has lost its fear; 
Moonrise will centre all this branchy air 
Tree-like, and put the forest into flight 

\cross the mountain, every tree a bird 
Dark-winged and silver-tipped, the flown night 
Itself winged and lifting undeterred 
Into high heaven; so the nesting mind 
Unfolding wings across the search-light moon 
Past the mind’s mountain rises unconfined; 
Che feather of the flesh falls earthward soon. 


Eda Lou Ye ‘alton 


[143] 


Eda Lou Walton 
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A Mag. 
\ SEQUENCE AND OTHERS 


SPELL AGAINST DI 


This spring is more intolerable with dream 
More poignant with insistent resurrection, 
Than any April yet has loosed to gleam 
Upon the world with the frail insurrection 
Of bud and leaf, and the hard upward lift 

Of pointed stalk into the luminous air 

This spring holds more of anguish in the drift 
Of falling petal than a heart can bear 

For my heart holds already such a guest 

\s may demand each delicate room on roo 
And more. So is Love ever greedy. Lest 
These walls should lean, should crumble in the door 
Of too much beauty, I do now forsak« 


This perilous surf of blossom, fi ove’s sake 
] 


This poem is for you alone, belov: 


< 
S 


Read it and understand it, word by 
Yours is the golden head long « 
Yours is the voice past other voices hear 
And I must tell you this: I cannot kee] 
Shut in the little fastness of my breast 

A thundering sea that will not let me slee] 
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That w not let m sleep, not even rest 


For I am clay you can make beautiful, 





Yor ul raw music from this clay, and wings; 


Or vi > break it. leay 1 nitifil 
Forsaken as a tree where no bird sings 

| ] } z 
Where no leaf trembles. Like that barren tt 


| 
} } 


° ] 
Sha ] ey lonely until \ 


Jor any star diminishing the 
Assa t ( arkness of th ( ( 
\ pea ( unforgettable, sweet as rhy! 
, 1 1 1 a 
Tha s your beautv when | gaze on 
— rk windows of indifferent 
Pondering this be: 1] 

oe this beauty | shall sit 
Knowing that he who looks on loveline 


lak t refrom armor ta us ster 
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And as you pass you will not turn your head, 
Your beautiful mouth will utter not a sound 
Of greeting to the flesh that loved you so. 
You will only murmur, “What is over, is over, 
And shut your mind, and watch live peopl: 
About their work, forgetting your dead lover 
But I shall know you better than before! 
I shall be in the very bread you share, 
My laughter in whatever wine you pour, 
My colors in each garment that you weat 
My voice in every silver singing bell, 
Crying your name, who wrought this mira 


\ 


The very death of Time sleeps in this bu 
A frail intrinsic cell that will not die, 
Invisibly moving through the icy bloo 
Until it springs in April like th 

Of sudden birds to haunt the winter at 
And the long-listening ground stirs t 

To eager Death that yet unconquers 

And delicate flesh of ivory and ros 

As in the bud, so in my heart concealed 
A stronger thing than Time, stronger than Deat! 
Marches insurgent till these two shall yiel 

Their pitiful arms, and with their passing breatl 
Cry to the master who is lord above 

All other lords, ““Oh spare us, spare us, Love! 


I 
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Cicadas sing beside the water’s edge. 
Acros an | water comes that wedge 
Of hot and intermittent sound to break 
Minut part from minute as they tal 
he vay past th live trees and sea 
TI } 1; 
l¢ vy way past tne yt1\ an past m 
Only as with a rhythmic soun 
Mark tl \ t hours drifting g 
Onl the sil olives 
Marl sands Ows hi ft 0 
tT} - , : 
L il san il wat . hea 
Dav ng morning: ni 
( ome } soon: night har abo the watel 


Ni tn natter here not ven Ve 
Nor s] p worms waiting underegr« 
Only tl at and sleep, and the clear light 


Che et sea, and the sea’s sound 


The la i white sea 


And th lering alt 
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Isa pictured terror 
He would not dare. 


The fable of white peaks 
Tearing the sky 
Is a nightmare of dark drean 


He dare not try. 


The words of two in Il \ 
Or two in hate, 
Forge too strong a poen 


To meditate. 


All these stories seem 
Too fierce by far 
To one who hardly dares 


’ 
Look on a star. 


Repelled and frightened, h 
By the ache of the moor 
What will he do when he 
Death walk at noon? 


FUGI 

Were you and I to play this fu iga 

Piano and violin, and the rain outsi 

The gulf between us would be spann ind th 
I could walk over to you and confid 
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COMMENT 


AGAIN NEW YOI 
NES YORK in its tight little island—New York sl} 
ing up madly into the air, like bubbles from a boilin 


vat, because that is its only escape—New York towe1 
over its sea-inlet, crawling and bawling through it 
squeezed and narrow streets, hustling and rustling uy 
million elevators to toil and moil in offices, shops, factori 
New York shaking out its gold-beaded tassels of light fi 
forty-two stories to the ground, to laugh at night a 
guide its gay crowds to plays, cabarets, dinners, d; 
operas, to all the arts and — which may beguile th 
vanity of man; New York, taking tribute from the fort) 
eight states and the little " nations across the s 
jamming the world’s gold down into its vaults with 
and virtuous satisfaction: New York jazzing out th 
modern song of gongs, trolley-cars, riveters, drilling an 
thrilling its ten million citizens and the five-millio: 
strangers within its gilded gates; New York the prodigior 
magnificent; New York the sordid and selfish; New Yor 
the grabber, New York the spender, New York thi 
cracker and broadcaster; New York the hideous whe: 
herds its hordes into slums, or clutters them into standar 
ized flats and glittering hotels; New York the beautif 
when it flings its towers up to the sun or lifts their sta 
bordered pinnacles into the night: what shal! we Sa\ 
this successor of Babylon and Rome, this modern g1 


150 


, 
apital a 


fantastic agglomeration of tall bi 


ind gropin 


hina neue 
5 | 
the reach « 


I did 


xhibitic 
\ elasque 


platform 


vhich I atte 


riled. It YW 

led ove 
Curtis Hi 
poems, an 
competitic 


‘ ‘ | 
\lost or th 


us to rule the world, this lay ish € xub ra} 


Vv .< 
ildings and moving cai 
human souls, all straining to be or d 


to be o ) some 


leard of on earth before 


something be yon 
an an | surprising even to God! 

ry to measure up t N \ Yor} 
I could not see all the plays and pi 
the city was eager to ore! 


ays of April; but, considering v: 


up the hours pretty well 
was on, reminding me of the 


Murillo, Zurbaran, Ribera, Goy: 


merous Grecos, a Christ in 





iz one of the finest t 


t was the tag end of the 


ists nor modernists ale no Fifty S enth 
anything exciting except one Gauguin a 
oets, they were nun ind if not exciting 


are confess it on this partici lar editorial 


f America had a meeting 
nded without (for a wonder) riling or getting 
; 


is a pleasant informal affair, courteously pre 


by the urbane and impressive new president, Mr. 


en Page. Almost a score of us read our own 
there was no ridiculous voting on favorites, in 


r prizes, as at the regular monthly meetings. 


on the program read surprisingly well, the 


f 


} 
=e | 


| 
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list including Mmes. Corinne Roos 


Conant, Marguerite Clark, Anna Markha 


Haste, M. B. Houston, Molly Hal 
Faith Vilas, and Messrs. Frank Hil 
Gordon Lawrence, Arthur Guit 
and Wade Oliver. 

| told Mr. Page that New York, wit 
to spend on the arts—in ways sometii 
times futile—should be aroused to th 
few thumping big prizes for poets, 
poet-juries, by the P.S. A. Th 
gave $65,000 for the manuscript 
and $375,000 for a landscape by Gai: 
reminded that endowments for |i 
fruitful than vast expenditures for 


Many of these P. S. A. poets I ha 


times and places I renewed a 
leasdale, who is bringing up t it 
The An Wwe ring ] o1ce, by includin 

ove poems of women to men: with G 


whose book of selected poems an 
lished in the fall by Knopf; with Ma 
field, once on our staff and now fr 
anne Moore, editor of The Dial, wh 
seems to be neglecting her ow! 
Gregory and his wife, née Marya Zat 
in Sunnyside, Long Island; with Con 


is writing chiefly boys’ books about 


[152 
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scenes rather than a drama; but, | 


unities of place and time, I found its various 


trolled by the more essential unity of a 
play developed harmoniously it 

detail, even the lovely spirituals, car 

to its pathetic and wistful climax. The s 
masterly: that run-down courtyard of 
sion with its colored residents crowd 
the spectral shadows at the wake; th 
tropical forest, etc. And the acting s 

simple and true, especially Mr. Wilson 
Porgy and Miss Ellis as Bess; also certain 


characters—the fake lawyer, the undertake 


Remembering the poet-author, 
modern descendant of the old Charlest 
admired the more his complete and 
tion into the life and ethics of his 
The play, even more vividly than tl 
and perfect thing. 

Another southern play—white arist 


was Coquette, by George Abbott and An: 


Helen Hayes starring as the belle of th 
beneath her, and whose old-school fathe: 


defence of her honor, thereby invoking her ov 


1).;R 


10 sticKler for t 


suicide. It was a sad little pretty tragedy, admirabl 


sented in mellifluous southern accents, wit 


her father and lovers, and an engaging 
beautifully true to type. 


changes co! 


tion, so that tl 


| was fortunate in striking the last performance of T 


King’s H nan as the final matinée of the season at the 


Metropolitan. It was all right, of cours a perfect opera, 


vith a ¢ bretto set to fine music, and all admirably 
staged, sung and acted. But for a px f genius ike Mis 


e lant Probab] , 1 her ¢ wrt tunical 
it ia I DADILY ta Sex € to write a ypicat 
ediae\ tto-text,. Dut th I il subiects more orig 





= | 
ibiec strike of , teel-work or s 
| I} he tett ) 
rKel le] lgnt ¢ S Os uartettes an 
{ I Ss 1 ( | iS i i ompNnanti nt t r? 
1¢ a 1 ‘ ac Dal €C ( ( C 
} ] } 1 j 
chin bung and bDOMDS Durstin l ading t 
vorthy of Wagner 


ethan sla k farce, abbreviated and made practicable 
wr the 1 nt-day stage by Stefan Zweig \ good deal of 





it, and the company, led by Dudley 
Digges as t wicked old Fox himself, went through its 
Ay pa with a good deal of gusto. \lfred Lunt 
emed t A bred as Mosca, hardly on the low-comedy 
ane which the farce demands. The two women were 
etter, ially the virtuous Colomba, done by Margal 


stic Venetian—very 
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And so we come to O'Neill. M Villions 1s probab! 
as close to a farce as this modern poet-playwright will 
go. It is said that Otto Kahn suggest his writing 
about the American business man, s responded by « 
Babbitting Sinclair Lewis in the 1 ! f Marco Pi 
It is delicious the fine « ige ¢ f his tire. Her e hav 
the Rotarian—handsome, efficient, faithful t 

| 1¢ _ 


heroism, hoy elessly self-satisn¢ al ll; his clay 


heart and tin-can soul rattling a 
quiet sages of the ancient Fast. Mc 
sharpens his satire against 
wisdom and passion. 
3ut to get the sad humor of the 
oriental flavor, and only one acto1 ud Dig 
little part of the Khan’s wise co 
us. The Khan himself tried for it co: ntious 
gave his failure. But the fail 
Margalo Gillmore’s as the Prin Kuka l 
lady *s shoulders restea the bu 
and instead of the Chines: 
which it called for, she gave us a } Broadway fla 
ignorantly dressed up. One woul 
tO a New York joss house woul Ni ta 
about oriental feeling than she ha 
It is poetic satire, this play 
But one needs no new proof that | e O’N al 
For years this poet has been ha t Dy th 
drama, the play of the contrasting 
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thoughts thoughts which the actors 


without utterance. But such criti 


vious and facile; one cannot s 


dramatic glamour of this play, its rev: 


visible in action more compelling than 
has dramatic glamour; it moves grand 


a slow creat river that carries many tril 


I think Mr. O’Neill carries his metho 


these nine slow acts the asides are 
pository. Shakespears and the other 
asides and soliloquies more expertly; | 


have Freud and all the other m 


A 


interpret to a waiting world. Mr. O’ 


ing; he is using the latest discoveries in hi 


for art—for truth and art in dran 
deeply in his debt should give him all th 

| might pause to ce mplain of Lynn Fe 
keen, too sharp, too hard for th 
Leeds should carry an aura of the my 
of inexplicable and shadow-haunte 
for Duse, and Miss Fontanne was a 
The three men had more atmospher 

Ten days in New York are perha 
were still plays and poets I had 
pulled out while the million lights 
out around Times Square. 


"sy 


brush away 
lation the 
violen i 
\ t< if oal, 
tary treams. 
| too far thro 
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REVIEWS 
MR. BENET’S SELECTED POEMS 


Man P by William Rose Benét. George H. Doran 


Chis is a volume of selected poems from six earlier books 
the prolific author of The Fa/ f God. If it were 


ot for tl ichness and variety of Mr. Benét’s mind he 


ight st , verbose to those of us who are schooled in 
epression We must accept him as belonging to another 
sx iplin , an proc eed to enjoy him for his virility of ex 


sssion and thought. He is never, in spite of a certain 


hildlike preoccupation with fairies and goblins, anaemic. 
And in his later poems he has studied patterns and rhythms 
ith good results, influenced perhaps by his association 
with Elinor Wylie, that designer par excellence. He has 


ot, however, been influenced by her to his detriment, as 


1en Vincent Benét, whose 


has his younger brother, Step 





ems tend to become over-imitative. His technique 
s of a mature and sturdy qualit ntirely individual and 
sually reminiscent of no one. 

The sarlier poems in the be ok sult I fron a su} erimpos 
ng of artificial meters, into which the thought is crammed 
willy-nilly. There is no feeling of the inevitability of 
sound or line-length, though occasionally, as if by accident, 

: ; 


lad of Taillefer: 





achieves a striking effect, as in Th: 


\ shield-wall by Gate Fulford 


i hick spears on a windy rid 


Lisg} 
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J he close juxtaposition of similar 
acteristic of all Mr. Benét’s poetry 


over again throughout the book: “ 


flooding thr "Pha “Snow choke 
the ranks,” 


hnerism. 


Ua 


\ ringing singing’ 


If any one of the poems may 


fluence, The Falconer of God sav 


Lanier and also of Francis Thomp 


is a much better poem of the sar 
Can one drink the air, can one s 
Even so intangible to me the answet 
Che elements we feel and see, shift an 
And we therein 





vehind the screen witl 
Phat is all, nor can I fall now in the r 
As a second breath to a runner con 


} 


lor I dreamed the world ran with m 


The section of the book dedi a 


most successful. It includes a 


lyrics, such as The Fawn in t) 


and Midnight Speech. Of the first 
*5 


are nearly perfect: 


Bereft of th 1 
Shivers in b s} 
Of the glaring 


His whole w 


As a jé€ wel, 








Diamond white 
Turquoise barr 
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And round the walls I saw ther 
The immutable and urgent con 
My heart was clotted with an « 
Despair a vulture fast upon m) 
I saw my body lik 


] 


an emptv s 
Tossed disarticulat on Crate t 

j j } 
But even a wilder wonder at thi 


Tried in the dungeon of 
Woke as your memory awol! 
That crazed the very 


walls. I 
Like to a man who stands 
Above his dead 


and sees the 


The volume is a cross-section 
personality. 


YOUNG CHARLI 
Sea-drinking Cities, by Josephine P 
Bros. 
The Old South and the New ar 
in this book; or, more exactly, the Ol 
beyond its date in the ex-slavehol 
contrasted with a young generation a 
patient of their imperious traditi 
knows her Charleston; the sharply 


4 
life—blue-blood and common red, wh 
black—are with her a deep ancest1 hi 
presents them with a sympathy t 

whether her mood be serious or hut c 
while not always adequate, is trained and 


feels that the poet is still learning t 
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And discipline 

light-boson be 
Above thei 
Are bustled and bill 
De nial 


1 of legs and thr 


Majestically they dec 
D portme nt for an 


“Who gay 


esi riptive poen Sal 


Uh 
} 


black, which make up twe 


poems, have always an indivi 


observations, not imitations 





tudes, of patterns set by 
| 


lyrics, guardedly e1 


There is much variety in this | 


tion one finds always an imp: 
true negro; Fantasia al ro 





heat punctt 


ated by a black fi 
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At present he is merely acaden 


standards in this country are low hi 


character of distinctly minor Engli 


virtue of an excellent sense of form 


have an opportunity to grow beyon 


have made William Lyon Phelps, Bl: 


K’rskine what they are today. 
It is to be wondered whethe r o7 
that in a revival of classical traditio1 


endless variety of poetic imagery can | 


does he write: 5 For I am weary an wo 


speak of “‘wan regret”’ or say, 
And in that lighted he 
Secure from all the ey 
Our troupe of dreams cot 


If Mr. Hillyer has decided that th 


for him, and, insofar as his equipment 
right road, why does he fasten upot 


moods of futility? He is at hi 
follow: 
When I say For Ever I think 


The broken drums of th 


and in his last poem in the volume, P 


after the publication of a half-doze: 
Hillyer’s work holds promise. Hi 


a slow one, but it has been gathering mon 


reached a turning point where he wo 


to a word from Longinus: ‘That 


| 106 


h p 
Hilly 
flue 
P 
Mr. Hilly 
: - 3 
sh pe 
wal 


gives much food for fresh reflection; which it is hard, nay 


impossib] to resist.” He ‘ace Grevory 
=) - 
IMPASSIONED REALIS1 
cep A by Jean Starr Untermeyer. Macmillan Co 
In the first stanza of her poem alled Plain Statement 
Mrs. Untermeyer gives us a hint as to her poetic method: 


lhe combination of smooth emotional limpidity with a 


efinitely stern unforgiving realism is one of the unmistak 


ible facts abc her work. Whether she is treating her 





favorite then the experience of being a woman—in one 
fits mat hases, or a detail in nature, or a larger human 
roblem, she observes with a sharp penetration of mind; 
and vet that firm shaft of insight catches other lights. 
With a relentless discrimination in judgment she secretly 
acknowledges the softer gentler urgings of sympathy and 
naerstanaing Consequently her ps ems are concise 
frugal statements whose impression would not be very 
ereat were it not for the frailer tenderness of feminine 
pass ! Vi h enters them. The result of this merging of 

VO To! S te produce a poet la ely independent of het 
ontemporaries, who has written a half-dozen quite flaw 


ess lyrics | who, in Steep Ascent, adds carefully, though 


without sual inventiveness, to her achievement. 
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} 
| 


4 


Nature in these pages receives a « 
The method whereby the seasons and their varied signal 
are woven through the stanzas produces not on 
index to the poet’s mind but also son of th volun 
finest lines 

Frown on me . Wintk r, if \ 
And knit your stormy bre W 
Across that crimson west 
Send vour bitter snows. 


\ ropy rain swung towa 


Midnight and snow a hard wind 


As we are driven | let 


Often this same sort of observation i ak and ineft 
tive, as in the opening of Bad Weat t} 
Birthday, and in White Road. But at its best, as i1 


on a Sunny Morning 


ey 


it shows a s¢ verity In sele 1¢ in 
concise emotional economy which indicates a tru 


of intention and motive. This prepar: onseq 


to read with respect the subtler rvuaras I latior 

in some of the other poems, and to ackr edge in tl 
a brave conviction and a purpose beyond desolation. ‘T) 
note so difficult for most poets to fin 

clearly struck, and it is the most specifi rit of Mrs. I 
termeyer’s poetry that, in attuning our ear by fin 

and cautious allusion, she prepares us to 1 enize th 

of tragedy and grief when we hear it. For this r 
convinces in Last Plea, Mater in I , R 


for | | ot e¢ ] 
Undedicated, and . Inalog y. 
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of the startling inequality of her work, but it is inex 


cusable that her publishers should be unaware of it—or, 
being aware of it, that they should do her the gross injus 
tice of juxtaposing lyrics that are slight but charming, 
with others that are both facile and trite. For surely 
Kathleen Millay has enough of an implicit handicap in 
being the sister of Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Any comparison of the sisters would be of course unfair 

since Edna Millay has frequently been acclaimed as th 
greatest woman poet since Sappho; but that there is a1 
inherent similarity between the two is shown, for instance 
in the little poem New York, which might almost (but 
never quite!) have been included in Edna Millay’s 4 / 
Kig 5 from Thistlh Se 

Children playing in th 

Running up and down 

Pink ribbons, blue ribbons, 

Red hair and brown 

What were people thinking 

To build such a town! 





More individuality is shown in this ingratiating ly1 


Year in, year out, 
No matter what the weather 
\ blight upon the harvest 
Or a storm upon the sea 
Year in, year out, 
No matter how the wind blow 
\nother ring is added to the eve 
And there is a refreshing simplicity in Zmmignr 
Nothing in this house is of my 
ie 
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rhe lineaments of Lor 
The dust above St. J 
Gray cries upon tl 
The river under fl 
The kevwords and figure 


Golden, now th 
The green hills ; 
Olden as the blade i 
As Ascalon and 7 
The general motives, and referen 
Of mornings when tl 
The captain ¢ | 


And looks down the bh 


With the shiy 


It would be a mistake to rest 
have played on Mr. McCord to on 
this sort—though quietly and cont 
usually clear in its allusion to g 
certainly be wrong to hint that 
McCord’s own self-reliance and st 
Credo, for example, has an indepen 

Among a dozen recent volum« 
out with a modest dignity and a 
and though there is no very unusua 
and projec ts to be de veloped lat 
lines, one finds a refreshing clarity 


restraint which defines a charming 


it points on the whole too mucn to al 


and dutiful understudy. V/ 
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these modern Americans to surpass it for 


must also mention in this connection the Ho: 
Melanthius * * * * * but here I mu 

Filth is filth wherever found, and the g1 
defend it, nor the great scholarship of Prof. S 
too, of the shameless revelations of the Gre 


that portion of it which circulates sud rosa? At 


of Virgil, who sets out in full the adulterou 


in a cave whither they had repaired, ostensibl) 


And what of Dante, whose soul was not full 
but who,when treating of Hell and Purgatory s] 
And so I might go on, mentioning Horac 

ing to Boccaccio and Rabelais, who specializ 
also the works of Shakespeare and the Elizal 
sary. It makes no difference who writes this f 


from the records of men. The weakness in P: 
he says nothing of the classics, while very pro} 


ritings of the modern Americans. I am 
that I have not said too much to prev 


valuable journal, | beg to remain, et 
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NEWS NOTES 


,; 
‘our poets have received this year the Gus 


hips: Léonie Adams, Lynn Riggs, Aller 


Phe judges should be commended for their discr 


poets, but in choosing poets of real disti: 
the honor. Only one poet Stephen \ 

Guggenheim Fellowship during the th 
Memorial began to function. The four 
that the committee is awaking to the imy 
fforts in the art. 


On April roth we received from Paris 
American Poetry Magazi 


232 East Erie St 
Naturally we opened the letter, and wer 
' 


ods followed by a certain pert 
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Stephen Crane were “discovered”’ by 

books first appeared. It is well, doubtl 

covered. Most poets require redis overy ft 
\prope Ss of Marjoric Swett’s article on Y 
Pee ' 


1927, we are requested, somewhat tardily, 


sions. Mrs. John Carrol Ames, the Direct 


that in that article you gave an impression of 


not true. You spoke, as I remember it, 
guests, and of the many workers in the house f 


of the matter is that about sixty person 






Yaddo, not only with milk and cream, but 
often part of our produce is marketed. Th 
ind in many ways not modern. Our staff of 
and nine hour schedules at all times. Thi 
matter, but it is one of the impressions fron 
ct Yaddo.” 
Our gay-spirited contemporary, 1.1 
sth, honors us by including a burlesque pa 
its three heart-throbs by women and its 
very funny—they gave us a joyous hour; | 
almost any morning, could furnish material f 


or-so magazines burlesqued, the American A 
the loudest guffaw. 
Eleanor C. Koenig of the Hartford ( 


twice a week which quotes the current 
live experiment in a publication which wa 
Che Whitman dinner, given annually 


anniversary of the poet s 





rth, arous« 

his year over a thousand persons will list 
lhe marriage of Countee Cullen and Nin 

of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the famous Neg 

The Crisi , took place on April gth MM Ci 

English in the Douglas High School in Bal 


Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, formerly of Ch 
York, needs no introduction to our read 


when his 7 n River Anthology began ri 
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The Temptation of Anthony & Other Poems, by \sidor Schneid 
Liveright. 
Songs of Infancy, by Mary Britton Miller. Macmillan Co 
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Elegy, by Roy Robert. Bozart Press, Atlanta. 
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Poems, by Malcolm Taylor. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, Engla: 
Corn Silks and Cotton Blossoms, by Whitney Montgomery. P. L. 1 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Poems to Wu, by Emma Service Lester. Commercial Press, Shangha 
Sails That Sing, by Edith Lombard Squires. Harold Vinal. 
The Sea and April, by John Richard Moreland. Jas. T. White & ( 
The First Harvest, by Mary Leighton. Four Seas Co., Boston. 
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The Hell God & Other Poems, by Louise Morgan Sill. Harold Vinal 
{ Legacy of Hours, by Flora J. Arnstein. Priv. ptd., San Francisco 
Passage to Paradise, by Ralph Waldo Snow. Priv. ptd., New Hai 
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